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What do your employees think about the 
way you manage salaries—decide what their pay 
is to be and who gets a raise? This is a ‘high 
spot’’ summary of an important recent study by 
the National Industrial Conference Board; one of 
the few ever made of employee opinion about 
salary management which was based on informa- 
tion secured directly from the employees them- 
selves. 


Employees Look At 
Salary Administration 


By S. Avery Rausez, Director, Division of Per- 
sonnel Administration, The National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


Y THE end of the war a host of companies found their wage and salary struc- 
tures out of gear. Government had been calling the shots. From far away 
places, increases in income were granted to one group of employees and denied 

to others. So-much-per hour increases were specified for some. For others, movement 
within established ranges was permitted on a percentage rather than on a flat sum 
basis. Government action was sufficient, by itself, to cause widespread disruption. 
Yet companies made their own contributions to the confusion. 

Few companies had paused long enough to formulate basic compensation poli- 
cies. It was the exceptional company that had identified precisely its intentions re- 
garding compensation. Under what principles are wage and salary matters within 
a company best determined? What criteria are to be used with respect to determining 
hiring rates and progression within ranges? What relationship does a company be- 
lieve should exist between hiring rates and rates paid to employees already on the 
pay-roll? What about differentials between various levels of jobs? In the main, these 
questions were answered primarily by decisions of expediency. 

By and large, pressures for increases had been strongest from the wage earner 
groups. Under the circumstances, the squeaky wheel had received the most frequent 
teasing and in the largest amounts. Where this occurred, the salaried employee 
suffered by comparison as did good salary administration policies. 

During the period immediately following the war, these inequities grew greater. 
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In most cases, expediency rather than basic policy continued to govern salary deci- 
sions. And in spite of additional doses of lubrication here and there the wheels pro- 
duced louder and more penetrating squeaks. And the inequities became still greater. 

This condition produced a feverish desire in many companies to correct the sit- 
uation. Streams of inquiries came to organizations like The Conference Board asking, 
‘‘How are other companies handling their salary administration problems?’’ These 
inquiries were inevitable under the circumstances and therefore no special insight 
was required to anticipate them. Accordingly, by the time they began to be asked 
The Conference Board had started the investigation which culminated in its recent 
report, ‘‘Employee Salary Plans in Operation."’! 

A new method was followed in conducting the study. As a matter of fact, the 
results of the study could be achieved only by the r.search method that was used. 
In order to comprehend the overtones of the findings as well as the results them- 
selves, it is necessary first to know precisely what was done and how the project was 
conducted. 


Wuat Was Dong—TueE First Puase 


There were two phases to the project which was comprised of case studies of 
nine companies. In the first phase Herbert S. Briggs of the Board's Staff visited the 
participating companies. During his visits each company supplied detailed informa- 
tion as well as relevant background data about its salary administration plan. An- 
swers to innumerable questions like the following were furnished: 


‘*Precisely how are salaries determined? 

‘Who in the organization is responsible for their determination? 

‘What executives participate in rate-setting decisions? 

‘*How are the various jobs distinguished one from another? 

‘What use, if any, is made of salary surveys? Who conducts them? 

‘*How frequently are the salaried employees paid? Are they paid by 
check or cash? 

‘*Have the company’s salary policies been reduced to writing? What 
are they? How are they made known to the employees? 

“What are the promotion policies? 

‘“What are the procedures for securing salary increases? 

‘‘What are the criteria for determining whether a salary increase 
should be given? 

‘‘Are individual salaries reviewed periodically? If so, by whom? And 
when? 

“How long is the normal workweek? 

“If rate ranges have been established, are they rigidly observed? Are 
there any employees whose salaries are outside these ranges? If so, why 
and what is the company’s intention with regard to them? 


1 The full title of the report is: “Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 100: Employee Salary Plans in Operation.” Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board, NYC, June, 1949 (Available only to Associates of the Board). 
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‘“What has the company done to acquaint employees with the details 
of its salary policies and procedures? 


“What supplementary compensation and benefits are there for sala- 
ried employees? 

‘Who administers the salary administration plan and what is his 
place in the corporate organization structure?” 


After the answers to these and many other questions had been secured they were 
verified with the appropriate executives in the company. Individual case studies 
were prepared in considerable detail. They followed the pattern of many case reports 
previously prepared over a span of years by The Conference Board on other subjects. 
But in several of these earlier reports The Board had begun to recognize that no 
matter how painstakingly the data were collected, or how competently the results 
were analyzed and interpreted, answers to certain important questions were lacking? 
What is the impact of the practice in question on the employee? What does he like 
about it? What does he dislike? Does he understand it? Does he accept it? Is his 
morale higher or lower because of the practice? 


Tue SECOND PHASE 


The ‘‘something new’’ that was added to the study was aimed at this unex- 
plored area in salary administration. Stephen Habbe, of the Board's Staff, followed 
Mr. Briggs’ visit to each company. He met with groups of salaried employees at 
each company. He secured their cooperation in filling out a prepared questionnaire 
which asked them what they thought of their company and their job and, partic- 
ularly, what they thought of the way salary matters were handled. He also met 
with the first line supervisors ot these employees. The questionnaire which they 
filled out, was also specially designed. It resembled the employee questionnaire in 
general but it contained questions about the supervisor's part in administering the 
salary plan. 

At each group meeting the purpose of the meeting was explained and the ques- 
tionnaires were distributed and filled out. The employee form consisted of twenty- 
eight questions with a choice of answers for each. There was also a sheet of directions 
and a blank page for comments. A majority of the questions related to salary mat- 
ters. But, for several reasons, questions on other matters were asked. It was thought 
unwise to focus the attention of the participants solely on the one topic. It was also 
reasoned that better answers would be obtained if questions were asked on different 
subjects, adding interest to the questionnaire. And it was recognized that it would 
be important to measure the attitude of employees on certain general job and com- 
pany matters. This would in turn provide a backdrop against which the answers to 
the salary questions could be viewed in perspective. 

In the nine companies 367 first-line supervisors and 3,155 employees participated. 
(All salaried employees: who were available were included.) Sixty-five per cent of 
both groups used the blank sheet at the end of the questionnaire to add their own 
comments. 
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THe ComMPpLeTED ForMs 


The completed questionnaires were brought to New York City and the replies 
were tabulated. The comments were typed out verbatim. Each company received 
a report showing how its salaried employees answered each question. The report 
also included the typed comments arranged by departments. The data from each 
company were studied first in the light of the information that had been secured 
about the salary plan from the executives. The points that appeared significant were 
prepared for publication. The final step consisted of a careful study of the overall 
data of the nine salary plans and the reactions of all employees. This produced ma- 
terial for the ‘‘General Findings’ and ‘‘Commentary”’ sections of the report. 

It was considered important to use “‘commentary’’ rather than conclusions be- 
cause the reader, like the Board’s Staff, must constantly bear in mind that the results 
of the study are not final. Nine companies and somewhat more than 3,000 employees 
are not many. At the same time, it is believed that the results throw new light on 
the subject of salary administration that will help executives sharpen their opinions 
on these, and perhaps other personnel matters as well. 


Asout THe CompaANIEs 


Before highlighting the findings it may also be desirable to refer to the com- 
panies briefly surveyed and the type of salary plan in each. All nine companies are 
located east of the Mississippi. Seven are engaged in manufacturing; two are public 
utilities. The number of wage earners and salaried employees varies from 1,340 to 
15,600. The salaried employees in two companies are represented by a collective 
bargaining agreement. 

The companies were chosen not only because of these variations but also because 
their salary plans were different. Two companies had not evaluated their salaried 
jobs according to any formal plan. In the remaining seven, job evaluation plans had 
been installed and in operation for periods of two months to five years. Of these, one 
was a factor comparison plan and six were of the point variety. In two companies, 
the chief financial executive was responsible for administering the salary plan. The 
plan’s administration was centered in the division of personnel administration in 
the other seven. Formal merit rating plans are used in three companies. A fourth 
company was about to add such a plan when the survey was conducted. 


Fact AND COMMENT 


As one might expect, a great mass of material was secured through the attitude 
surveys. So much of it was of interest to executives everywhere that it was difficult 
to condense the data sufficiently to keep the published report down to a reasonable 
length. It is even more difficult to reduce the report to a few hundred words without 
, serious risk of overgeneralizing. Several items, however, stand out with particular 
prominence. 
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The things that the participating employees dislike, as well as the things they 
like, about the nine salary plans fall primarily into three classifications: Communi- 
cation, Policy Formulation, and Organization Structure. These will be recognized 
at once as three of the essentials of sound personnel administration. 

1. Effective Communication—The Practice of Consultation and Explanation. A good 
salary administration plan based on accurate job descriptions, fair job gradings, and 
regular merit ratings is not enough. The best plan will not sell itself to everyone. 
And just because the company says the plan is good is not enough either. As pointed 
out in the report, people are not often in favor of things they do not understand. 
Yet, ‘Don’t understand it’’ accurately paraphrases the many comments revealing 
(for example) a lack of understanding of job evaluation, or misconceptions of its 
purposes and operations. 

The same lack of understanding was reflected in the comments of some super- 
visors. They didn’t understand the plan they were helping to administer. This was 
the case in one company that had gone to considerable lengths to acquaint its super- 
visors with the details of the plan only two years before the survey was made. But 
to the company’s surprise, the results showed that it had not explained enough 
either in depth or in frequency. Part of the problem may also be the fact that super- 
visors in many cases have little opportunity to participate in the formative stages 
of such a plan. Or, in the case of older supervisors, they may merely be “‘told’’ rather 
than sold. 

‘The job analyst didn’t know enough about my job to grade it fairly’’ was a 
frequent comment that may or may not be justified by the facts. But these comments 
are important because the attitudes they reflect affect job performance. One executive 
asked himself three blunt questions when he encountered this type of statement: 
‘1. Why didn’t we know that this particular dissatisfaction existed? 2. Why weren't 
steps taken at the time of the grading to explain it? 3. If the comments are justified, 
why did the gripes remain unidentified and unadjusted?’’ The answers to these ques- 
tions are, of course, all within the area of communication. 

Significantly, one of the principal findings of the survey was the lack of under- 
standing and the lack of enthusiasm for systematic plans of salary administration. 
Understanding and acceptance seem to go hand-in-hand. 

2. Formulation of Policies. The results of expediency as contrasted with decisions 
made under the authority and within the limitations of carefully established policy 
were referred to earlier in the article. It should be pointed out, however, that mere 
establishment of policies is not enough. Procedures for implementing them must be 
worked out with equal care so that the policies can be put into practice. 

Critical employee comments in this area fall primarily in two categories: 1. 
those which seem to emanate, not so much from the absence of definite policies, but 
from failure to implement them properly, and 2. those which stem from employee 
misunderstanding or lack of understanding. And it may be significant that the one 
company in nine that had made no effort to identify its intent on salary matters, 
fared poorest on the replies to most questions in the survey. 
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This raises a question about a fine distinction between understanding and sell- 
ing. There is some danger in attempting to achieve acceptance solely by developing 
a high-powered sales campaign. A plan can be oversold. The point to remember is 
that what is done in practice—the day-to-day experience of the empoyee—must match 
the sales talk. In the beginning, these are most properly aimed at answering the 
employee's natural questions about ‘‘What will this new thing do for me? How is 
it going to affect me? What recourse will I have if things don’t go right for me?”’ 
Except for a change in tense, these same questions continue after the plan is in oper- 
ation. Widespread acceptance, therefore, becomes the product of personal experience 
that is satisfying. 

3. Sound Organization Structure. The top executive of a well-known company 
who is also an outstanding authority on corporate organization structure has stated 
repeatedly that wherever a sound organization chart is lacking, either in fact or in 
universal application throughout the company, dissatisfaction is bound to be pres- 
ent. He might have added, *‘. . . including salary matters.”’ 

Certainly an initial step in the development of sound organization is the analysis 
of all jobs. Who has what responsibilities and authority? And equally important, 
where do each employee's responsibilities and authority end? In the current study, 
dissatisfaction with pay in relation to job content was mentioned frequently where- 
ever the jobs had not been analyzed carefully or where changes in job content had 
not been recorded and adjusted. 


EMPLOYEE COMMENTS 


Some of the selected employee reactions follow. They are taken almost verbatim 
from sections of the report: 

‘‘Job evaluation is too mechanical and too impersonal.’’ In some companies, 
raises are given to 90% or even 95 % of the employees at regular intervals. Molly does 
half again as much work as Polly but both girls have the same job title and they 
get the same raises. Why, Molly asks, should she exert herself? 

‘Job Evaluation limits initiative.’’ This criticism is similar to the one above. 
Many employees said, ‘‘You can go only so far under our evaluation plan. Each job 
has a ceiling and you can’t go above it. When you reach it, you're stuck for life. 
We like the jobs we have now. We spent considerable time and money preparing for 
them. We don’t aspire to higher jobs, but we don’t like the idea of a fixed limit on 
the jobs we're doing now.”’ 

‘Job evaluation is supposed to make everything fair, but in our company there's 
still plenty of favoritism.’’ Four items in the questionnaire asked about favoritism. 
There were, of course, some feelings of favoritism in all the companies surveyed. 
It cannot be said that the companies with job evaluation fared better in this area 
than the companies without it. The company rated freest of favoritism by its em- 
ployees used job evaluation; however, favorable scores also were received from one 
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of the two companies without job evaluation. The ‘‘lowest’’ company had job 
evaluation. 

‘It’s just another one of management’s tricks to keep employees down.”’ This 
was the most critical, and perhaps the least discerning, of the employee remarks 
It was not made frequently. 

‘“Decide our raises and promotions mostly or entirely on the basis of merit’ 
was voted eleven to one as contrasted with ‘‘mostly or entirely by length of em- 
ployment.’’ This finding is in line with other surveys. 

It would be a rare business executive who would disagree that a systematic 
compensation plan is preferable to one that is the product of expediency. The fact 
that there are criticisms of systematic plans in the minds of employees does not 
mean that these plans, in themselves, are basically unsound. Rather, the criticisms 
direct attention to the many things that have not generally been thought of as part 
of the plan. 

Systematic payment plans have flourished only during the last ten years. The 
problem now is to make these plans more effective. 
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The author's intimate knowledge of the way in 
which rank-and-file workers think and act has 
enabled him to make this interesting analysis of 
the difference in attitude towards union organi- 
zation of shop and office workers. 


Why White-Collar Workers 
Don't Join Unions 


By F. C. Smita 


joined labor unions, whereas millions of factory and industrial employees have 

eagerly welcomed unionism, beginning with the great organizational drives of 
some thirteen years ago. Some men believe that this is because there have been more 
articulate leaders among industrial workers than among white-collar groups. Other 
men believe that the white-collar group has been reluctant to think of itself as being 
a part of the laboring class and for that reason has shunned union organization. 

However, if we consider this carefully it becomes apparent immediately that 
a number of factors were present which encouraged union organization among fac- 
tory and industrial workers, but which factors were either absent or existed only 
in small degree among the white-collar employees. Before discussing these, let’s look 
first at those factors which gave momentum to the mass unionization drives of in- 
dustrial workers which began in 1936. At that time, and during the next few years, 
several million men joined the union, and these men were eager to strike only for 
the indefinite and vague goal of union recognition. 

And the great motivating force behind these strikes was the resentment and 
actual hatred which the workers felt for supervisors and management men. Both 
the organizational drives and the strikes for union recognition were successfully 
conducted largely because of the emotional outlets which such activity provided 
for the workers. The accumulation over the years of both real and fancied grievances 
found expression in this behavior. Thus, union organizers cashed in on the resent- 
ment which was already present. They did mot create the resentment. And so, because 
of these emotional reasons, the workers were ready and willing to battle the com- 
panies. They hated the ‘‘enemy’”’ and thus had great enthusiasm for the cause. 

Let us skip over the years to 1949 and we find unions everywhere demanding 
pensions and social insurance. These, of course, are concrete goals—not vague ones— 


Fisisedi mention is made of the fact that only a few white-collar workers have 
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and they are intended to furnish the security which men supposedly seek. And yet, 
not one of the hundreds of workers to whom I have talked, with the exception of the 
union leaders, was willing to strike in support of these demands. Instead, there was 
violent opposition to strike action, with large numbers of the men threatening to 
leave the union if a strike occurred. | 


Have Workers Stoprpep HaTING THE Boss 


Why should this be? Why should men be enthusiastic about striking for a vague 
goal and then be in violent opposition to striking for a concrete goal? The answer 
appears to lie in the fact that workers no longer hate and fear the boss. With the 
development of orderly grievance procedures, workmen have been provided with 
outlets for their real and fancied grievances, and in this way much of the emotion- 
alism which characterized unionism a few years ago has largely disappeared. From 
this we can readily see the important part which emotionalism plays in the union- 
management relationship. 

Many writers have attempted to explain unionism only in terms of wages and 
conditions of employment. In doing this these writers have discussed human be- 
havior as though it was the natural consequence of logical thinking. But they have 
forgotten that human beings are more emotional than reasonable, and that the con- 
tinuing demands for increased wages and for improvements in the conditions of em- 
ployment, although often justified, are in many cases the result of emotional causes 
such as hatred, fear, resentment, frustration, lack of a feeling of dignity and so on. 
These are the real factors which have caused the rapid growth of industrial unions 
and have made the job of the union organizer comparatively easy. And these are the 
same factors which have been largely non-existent among the white-collar em- 
ployees. 

In any comparison between industrial workers and white-collar employees we 
must remember that the latter, because of their being ‘‘dressed up’’ and because of 
their rather close association with management men, have been able to feel a little 
above their laboring brethren. They have also enjoyed for years many privileges 
which have been denied to the working ‘‘Joes.’’ In addition they have been able to 
settle most of their grievances on the spot, without having experienced too many 
pent-up frustrations because of unresolved wrongs. Of more importance, however, 
they have in most cases been treated as ladies and gentlemen, and they have seldom 
suffered the humilation of having been compelled to do favors for the boss under 
the threat of penalization, of indiscriminate discharges and in many other ways. 
Thus, while the white-collar employees have been able to maintain their essential 
dignity, industrial workers have not. 

In other words, the white-collar employees have not felt the same emotional 
need for unionism. Even the fact that the pay of these employees have always been 
less than that of industrial workers has not been sufficient enough to motivate 
union organization. They have not hated the boss enough. 











How do you select Salesmen? Do you pick 
them for their ‘‘outer’’ qualities; those charac- 
teristics directly related to selling, such as the 
ability to influence the prospect to buy? Or do 
you also measure the “‘inner’’ qualities, such as 
persistence in the face of discouragement? The 
author discusses the nature and importance of 
these ‘‘inner’’ qualities. 


How to Select Better 
Salesmen 


By Jack H. McQuaic, J. H. McQuaig & Co., 
Industrial Psychologists, Toronto, Ontario. 


ost sales executives can select salesmen by an interview, and by adding 

Mi up impressions after they have seen and talked with applicants. Nobody 

is in a finer postion to judge the type of personality best adapted to calling 

on the Company’s customers and to building goodwill than the Sales Manager. He 

knows his products and the proboems of his organization. And, he knows the kind 

of salesman it takes to put across the sales message and, at the same time, act as the 
liaison man who will create a good impression with clients. 

If a Sales Manager can pick his men well, why is there a larger turnover in 
salesmen than in most other types of personnel? An answer to this question calls 
for some examination of the reasons for which salesmen are fired or leave their jobs. 
Some leave simply because they do not have the personality qualities or aptitude 
for selling. Others start out with a good record then slip; or else they develop bad 
habits and become erratic in performance. In other words, there are two reasons for 
failure: 

(1) Inability to sell 

(2) Inability to keep selling over a period of time. 


Wuat A SatesmMAN Must Have 


This means, then, that a good salesman must have two sets of personality 
qualities: 
(2) Those which enable him to get along well with people, to inspire confidence 
and to influence the customer to buy, 
and 
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(2) Those which enable him to keep going and to show steady, persistent effort 

in the face of adversities and discouragements. 

The first group of personality characteristics can readily be appraised by Sales 
Managers or Sales Supervisors who have had experience in the field and who know 
intimately what a man must have in order to maintain friendly relations with 
Company clients and influence them to buy. These characteristics can best be assessed 
in an interview and by talking with prospective candidates, or by sizing them up 
in social situations. 

The second group of qualities is more intangible and much more difficult to 
appraise. They do not show up on the surface and are well described as the ‘‘inner 
qualities’ which makes a salesman. A man’s attitudes, motivation, stability, matu- 
rity and ability are determined by these inner reserves. They are the characteristics 
which keep him on the job on days when the going is tough. They enable him to 
show self-control, to assume responsibility, to persist in his work and to forego his 
personal interests in order to produce results. Here is a group of characteristics 
often entirely overlooked in the selection of salesmen, because they are beneath the 
front which is seen in a casual interview and because they are difficult to measure. 

Some Companies insist on several years’ training in the plant or warehouse 
for all prospective salesmen in order to watch them over a period of time and to 
see how they stand up in a practical setting. This is a sound method of determining, 
before a man goes out on the road, whether he has the drive and stability to make 
the grade in selling. However, the latent weakness in this method is that no inside 
job requires the same emotional stamina and staying power as selling. Men who look 
strong on inside jobs often ‘‘fold up’’ when they get out in the field. The only 
perfect way to guage the staying power of a salesman is to try him out on the actual 
selling job. Fortunately, however, there are faster methods of appraisal which 
will give a fairly close approximation of what a man’s ability to ‘‘take it’’ will 
be on the firing line. It is in the quick appraisal of these qualities that management 
can use the services of the consulting psychologist to advantage. The psychologist 
should understand the structure of personality—why people behave as they do— 
and he should have the techniques available to appraise personality. He should 
be able to advise the Sales Manager whether a man has the emotional stamina and 
the determination to maintain success as a salesman over an extended period of time. 


Five Tuincs To KNow 


The psychologist is interested in five things about a man which do not show 
in casual interviews: 
(1) Attitudes 
(2) Motivation 
(3) Stability 
(4) Maturity 
(5) Aptitude for Selling 
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(1) Attitudes. Has he any strong prejudices that might interfere with his effec- 
tiveness on the job? Does he dislike some minority groups such as Chinese, Italians, 
Greeks, etc., with whom he may have to do business? Does he have radical opinions 
in politics, religion, etc., which might involve him in conflicts with clients? Does 
he feel that he is smarter and superior to other people generally? Does he think that 
the way to advance himself in the organization is mainly through polishing apples 
with the Sales Manager, etc. etc. A man’s attitutudes towards life in general re- 
veal a wealth of information regarding the type of job situations in which he 
will be most effective. 

(2) Motivation is the force that pushes him to seek achievement, recognition, 
security, new experiences and success. In a practical sense, motivation determines 
whether a man will work for money, for prestige or because he loves the particular 
job or because he gets satisfaction from achievement. 

(3) Stability is the quality which enables a man to hold his performance on 
the job steady and to keep up a persistent effort toward success. It means constancy 
and steadfastness of effort and good direction and control of his energies. 

(4) Maturity is really a man’s capacity to assume responsibility. If he has the 
independence to stand alone, consideration for the feelings and welfare of others, 
self-control in social and business situations, then he is getting close to being a 
mature person. Many immature men are congenial and co-operative in casual inter- 
personal relations. They often get along well with people in social situations and 
are well liked by others. In fact, they deliberately make themselves likeable and 
pleasant so that they can attach themselves to people and use them to advantage. 
Immature men often are very impressive in casual employment interviews and are 
sometimes successful in talking themselves into jobs which are much beyond their 
capacity. Their weaknesses usually do not begin to show up until they are subjected 
to some discipline or have to meet the adversities of a tough job. 

(5) Aptitude for Selling. A strong interest in selling combined with the personal- 
ity qualities which enable a man to get along well with people and gain their 
confidence, adds up to a high aptitude for selling. Men of this type are usually 
popular. They like people and enjoy working with others and trying to influence 
them. 

If a man has the right attitudes, good motivation for selling, stability, maturity 
and sales aptitude, he is likely to succeed in spite of some handicaps of personal 
appearance and a smooth approach. This accounts for the experiences which Sales 
Managers have in finding some unlikely looking men among their top producers. 
Also, it accounts for.the diappointments which Sales Managers experience in some 
men who look good: on the surface and who sell themselves well in an interview. 
Unfortunately, there is no correlation between good outer qualities and good inner 
qualities, nor is it possible to measure “‘inner qualities’’ by a casual interview. 
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Toots FOR THE PsYCHOLOGIST 


There are four things which the trained psychologist may use to find out whether 
a man has the required ‘‘inner qualities’’ for the selling job in question: 

Questionnaires. Nobody knows his own characteristics as does the man himself, 
if he can and will appraise himself honestly. Often by giving him personality ques- 
tionnaires, he will reveal some of his inner qualities. There are certain questions 
which it would be impossible to ask a man during an interview and yet which he 
will answer readily in the form of a questionnaire. Also, by scoring his answers 
in a standard manner, it is possible to arrive at some form of an objective 
measurement. 

Often, instability, introversion and lack of real confidence are revealed in this 
manner. However, tests of this type should not be used as an end in themselves but 
merely as a means of revealing strengths and weaknesses which should be checked 
in the interview. The limitations of the questionnaire method of appraisal are: 

(1) Men have varying degrees of honesty with which they will answer. The 
dishonest person is shown up to advantage, while the honest man is penal- 
ized. 

(2) Men have different abilities for appraising themselves. Some men who are 
honest enough are lacking in the required insight to do a satisfactory self- 
appraisal. 

These two limitations have to be considered in evaluating any questionnaire per- 
sonality test. | 

Tests. A general intelligence test will give some indication of the level at which 
a man is capable of functioning effectively. In some types of selling, a high measure 
of intelligence is an advantage. In other types of selling, it is a disadvantage. Whether 
high intelligence is good or bad can only be determined by testing a group of good 
and poor salesmen in the particular industry to see what level of ability the good 
men have. Aptitude tests are of limited value in selecting salesmen except in special- 
ized industries where certain aptitudes are necessary for selling success. 

Projective Techniques. The Thematic Apperception Test is a series of pictures each 
of which portrays either a scene or a situation involving people. All are designed 
to stimulate the imagination. The subject is given these pictures and is asked to tell 
brief stories about what he sees in each. Usually, he identifies himself with one of 
the people in the picture and attributes his own feelings and emotions to that 
character. In telling what he sees in the pictures, the subject is unaware of the exact 
nature of the qualities he is revealing about himself. To the trained interpreter, 
he lays bare his attitudes, motivation, sociability, etc., etc. Things which he will 
not reveal in questionnaire tests or in the interview come to the surface in this 
projective method. 

The interpretation of the T. A. T. is a highly technical job requiring skill and long 
training in this specialized field. It is particularly effective in personality appraisal 
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because it gets beneath the front which the candidate consciously puts up when 
applying for a job. 

Clinical Interview. This is the most important appraisal method because it is a 
check on the other three. Important aspects of the personality are revealed in the 
clinical interview. The psychologist who understands the drives and emotions be- 
hind human behaviour can make a rough prediction of what a man will do in the 
future from what he has done in the past. The theory behind the clinical interview 
is the fact that men do not change much in their basic habits from one year to 
another. Their personality qualities are formed during childhood and adolescence 
and, except in unusual circumstances of adversity or good fortune, they do not 
alter greatly. In the clinical interview, the psychologist attempts to get a complete 
history of the individual's adjustment in every area of life, i.e., family, education, 
hobbies, work, social, economic, spiritual and health. 

The two big problems in interviewing are to know the technique for getting 
the real facts and, once the facts are revealed, to be able to interpret them. This 
requires years of training in the art of interviewing, a knowledge of personality 
development and the symptoms of immaturity and instability. These latter qualifica- 
tions can only be obtained by formal study in the field of psychology. 


MakKING A PREDICTION 


When the data from questionnaires, tests and projective techniques have been 
verified by the clinical interview, it is possible to make a reasonably adequate 
prediction as to whether the individual is capable of doing the particular job effec- 
tively. Before new candidates can be properly appraised for the selling job in ques- 
tion, the psychologist should have a complete job analysis of the position for which 
the man is being considered and he should have made an appraisal of several men who 
have been successful in the job and several who have been unsuccessful. 

If you are having a large number of failures among your salesmen, maybe you 
are appraising only half the man; maybe you are putting too much weight on 
appearance and the outer qualities. A report by a competent consultant on the inner 
qualities of future candidates should help you to reduce your turnover by a good 
margin. In addition to helping you select the right man for the job, a psychological 
appraisal of his personality structure will enable you to know the strengths and 
weaknesses of a man before you hire him. It will help you to know the type of terri- 
tory in which he will work best, how quickly he can absorb training, whether he 
will be best on his own without supervision, or should work under some qualified 
branch manager, and whether he is potential executive material or not. 
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Why do workers worry and feel jittery and in- 
secure? Many do. If the causes could be discovered 
there would be fewer quits and strikes. This study 
reveals some of the reasons for workers’ feelings 
of insecurity and points the way to their elimina- 
tion. 


Why Workers Feel Insecure 


By Jonn W. Hancock, University of Illinois. 


the turmoil within a shop. If these feelings can Le removed or reduced, many of 

the surface causes of departmental strife, work stoppage, quits, and strikes will 
lose their potency. In an effort to determine the main causes for such insecurity 
and resentment, a series of 22 statements were arranged, each statement presum- 
ably being a cause of such feelings. 

Four original hypotheses were considered: (1) Certain items would have more 
force generally than certain others; (2) In a given work group certain items would 
be marked more frequently than in certain other work groups; (3) If the second hy- 
pothesis is true, these statements may reveal existing conditions within the particular 
work group rather than merely general opinions on the part of the workers. (4) 
With this list as a base it may be possible to construct a scale to detect organizational 
instability and its causes before they become plant problems. 


Te forces of insecurity and resentment on the job are the bases for much of 


THE QUESTIONS 


The opinionnaire was administered to five groups totalling 254 men ranging 
in age from 18 to 54. A description of the composition of each group follows. Group 
I: a civic luncheon club (114 persons) made up largely of business and professional 
men, many of whom operate own store or business. Group II: (59 persons) engaged 
in the occupation of retail lumber sales. None of them is an owner of business. 
Group III: (32 persons) from the same business organization, ranging from foremen 
to division managers. Group IV: (27 students) of Industrial Psychology all of whom 
had had previous work experience. Group V: (22 persons) adult students in an even- 
ing class in Industrial Relations, coming from different business organizations, repre- 
senting unions, management, non-union workers, owners or operators of relatively 
small businesses. Each person was asked to indicate which three items are the most 
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important causes of insecurity and resentment, in order of their preference. Table I 
gives the twenty-two questions. 

Many of the persons in groups III to V were asked whether they were giving 
merely their general opinions, or whether their answers were influenced by recent 
events at the places where they work. Finding that more than half of them indicated 
the latter, group III was asked to answer the twenty-two questions a second time, 
just at the time when union wage contract negotiations were taking place. The 


TABLE 1 
Causzs oF INsECURITY AND RESENTMENT 


Instructions: After reading the following items, place a number 1 in the box opposite the 
statement you believe is the most important cause of insecurity and resentment. Place a number 2 in 
the box opposite the item that you believe to be the second most important cause. Then place a num- 
ber 3 in the box opposite the item you believe to be the third most important cause. 


1. Being kept in the dark as to whether one’s progress is satisfactory or not................. oO 
2. Not being given credit for something one has suggested or done.................0000 000s Oo 
ee See I NE I a oo is nt sinc crneebeceassueedssweneseeboebecuvanns 0 
4. Being bawiled out or criticized before others... .... 2... ccc ccc cece ccc eccccceessceses oO 
ET eT ee re Le ee Tre ree ere Tre nae ae iT rear oO 
6. Not having action taken promptly on a grievance........... ccc eee eee cee eens oO 
7. Not being accepted by your work group as “‘one of the gang.”’............... 00. e eee eeee Oo 
8. Being placed on job for which one has had inadequate training.......................0005 Oo 
9. Lack of follow-up by supervisor to see if job is being properly done...................0.05. Oo 
10. Being promised something which does not materialize..............0. 0.0. e cece eee eee oO 
11. Being subjected to treatment (unliked) not given to others................0.ccc cece eeeees oO 
sa. Belag beet om & job which ome docs mot Tike... .. «22. .n niece ccc ccc ncescceeeeecens Oo 
13. Not being informed of plans which are being made on things which affect one’s well-being. O 
14. Not being included in activity of which you wish to be a part.................0.0 ec eee. 0 
a5. Having leadiman epene move time with others... .. 2... 2... eee cece eseseeecceeens oO 
16. Hearing of a criticiem of one made to someone clise..... .... «5.2 ccc cece cece cecees oO 
17. Not being permitted advancement, when you have ability, just because others have been on 
EL LOO OT ET TE POTTS TT Pe ene ee eT eT ye Oo 
18. Rumors circulated which are contrary to your well being................... ccc cece ee ees 0 
19. Not given courteous treatment at a meeting where you try to express your opinion......... Oo 
20. Being shunned by other workers when a work-team is being made up..................... oO 
21. Not being paid as much money as you think you are worth....................0 cece eeee Oo 
22. Being given the hard jobs because you can be depended on todo them..................... oO 


leading items were now found to be in a different order; 21, 17, 4 instead of 4, 10, 17. 
Item 21 relates to wages and shows the influence of the discussions currently taking 
place. The improvement in the ranking of item 17 apparently reflects the importance 
of seniority in the minds of the men by reason of the discussion then taking place 
over the union agreement. [See Table II]. 

The results of this preliminary study appear to warrant further work with a 
new list of items made up from the original 22 item list and other items suggested 
by the participants. The following details will be considered in the further investiga- 
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TABLE II 
Group Cuoicrs or ITems iv Orpsr OF PREFERENCE 
GROUP ITEM CHOICE I ITEM CHOICE II ITEM CHOICE III 

DKS KaeKERKb ER KeReEeRRSeNneS 4&13 10 &3 1&5 
DD stcbichwisrdaveneninewesis I 17 10 
fF ere 4 10 17 
BE Fs chee vacssewees 21 17 4 

OF cb ecescnsenuagnseossacnes 17 I 3&5 
W 66s bis6csseseeenuwnocennes 13 & 10 I 4 

















If three points are credited for a first choice by each group, two for a second place and one for 
third, the items most frequently mentioned fall into two lists, in their relative popularity. 


ltem Score Points Reason for for Insecurity 
I 8 Uncertainty whether one’s progress is good 
4 8 Criticised before others 
10 8 Promises not made good 
17 8 Others advanced on seniority 
13, 6 Kept in the dark on new developments 
3 3 Boss takes credit for your ideas 
21 3 Paid less than you are worth 
5 2 Unjust criticism 


tions: (1) Preparing and administering new list; (2) Setting items up in scale form; 
(3) Determining validity; (4) Determining reliability; (5) Administering to a wide 
variety of industrial groups; (6) Reducing the number of items in the scale to a 
minimum; (7) Establishing norms and critical points for different groups; (8) Test- 
ing final scale in situations where particular problems are known to exist; (9) 
Changing instructions in selected plants to read, ‘‘which are the most important 
causes of insecurity and resentment in your plant?”’ 








The author describes a very efficient method 
of testing for dictation skill that is particularly 
economical for large offices, yet is simple enough 
to be used by small offices as well. It requires no 
equipment or test blanks and can be administered 
by a clerk. It is the result of fifteen years of 
experience in one company. 


A Dictation Test for 
Quick Administration 


By Joun B. Harxer, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 


ment procedure is consumed in giving tests of dictation and typing. The 

usual dictation test consists of material which is read to the applicant, who 
must then type it out from her shorthand notes. If a measure of typing speed and 
accuracy is desired for comparison with the skill of typists who do not take shorthand, 
then a separate typing test must be given. This further lengthens the total testing 
time. Practical experience shows that elaborate tests of shorthand and of typing are 
ordinarily not warranted. Young applicants who have high clerical aptitude and 
good verbal intelligence soon increase their speed as they gain experience on the 
job. Thus, any measures of their speeds in dictation and typing, taken at the time 
of employment, are quickly outdistanced. 

For all of these reasons the practice was adopted fifteen years ago, at the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, of giving a short standard 
typing copy test, followed for stenographers by a dictation test. The dictation test 
was read back by the applicant and she was not required to type it. This saved a 
good deal of the time formerly required in testing shorthand. The description which 
follows is a recently devised means for testing applicants for stenographic positions, 
employing the established procedure of having candidates read back their dictation 
rather than having them type it. 


O= which use tests find that a large proportion of the time in the employ- 


DEVELOPING LETTERS FOR TESTING DICTATION 


There are two variables which affect the ability of an applicant to take short- 
hand. One is the rate at which the letter is dictated and the other is the difficulty 
180 
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of the letter. In selecting material for a dictation test these variables must be measured 
separately. Differences in difficulty of dictation material can be determined in part 
by Rudolph Flesch’s formula for readability (1). This formula uses the number of 
syllables per hundred words and the average number of words per sentence as meas- 
ures of reading difficulty. This formula can be applied to material for measuring dic- 
tation speed and accuracy. The speed is controlled by dictating the letters at an even 
rate and according to a vari-speed schedule which is given later in this article. 

Material to be used for dictation may consist of letters or passages from letters 
or articles. The selections should be between 100 and 150 words in length. To be com- 
pletely satisfactory the content should be uniform in difficulty throughout and not 
contain technical words with which the applicant is likely to be unfamiliar. If 
such words are used in the business a competent stenographer soon learns the symbols 
for them. Some companies may find it desirable to have test letters at more than one 

















FIGURE 1 
WORDS (SYLLABLES LINE 
PER LINE | PER LINE NUMBER 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
10 17 May I offer some suggestions concerning a wasteful practice which I 
11 14 | has been called to my attention. In some of our branch 2 
10 16 | offices it has been observed that material to be 3 
10 15 mailed will not fit into the largest envelopes. In the 4 
8 16 preparation of packages, stenographers often consume 5 
10 12 much more time than is needed. In the future when 6 
10 15 packages are to be made up, please tell your stenographers 7 
10 14 | merely to address labels. On the back of the label 8 
11 14 they should type a list of the material to be sent. 9 
11 15 When such labels are sent to the shipping department, a clerk 10 
Il 17 who is skilled in wrapping packages will attend to the matter. II 
106 165 





level of difficulty, since the required standard of skill may vary in different jobs. 
As an example, the same level of shorthand skill might not be required for a secretary 
in a personal loan office as would be required in a legal office. 


DirFicuLty OF DICTATION 


When a number of passages or letters have been selected for tryout they should 
be tested for their difficulty by the readability formula. To do this calculate the 
average number of words per sentence. Count contractions and hyphenated words 
as one word. Count as words numbers or letters separated by a space. Also count the 
syllables in the letters or passages and compute the number of syllables per hundred 
words. Count the syllables in symbols or figures according to the way they are read 
aloud. 
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To find the level of difficulty, or the ‘‘reading ease’’, insert the number of 
syllables per hundred words (w1) and the average words per sentence (sr) in the 
following formula; Reading Ease = 207 — .85(w1) — 1.0(s1). According to Flesch, 
the reading ease score will put the letter or passage on a scale between o (practically 
unreadable) and 100 (easy for any literate person). Roughly, reading ease scores 
will tend to follow the pattern shown in the table below. 


Pattern of ‘‘Reading Ease’’ Scores (By Flesch) 


“*Reading Description Typical Syllables Average Sentence 
Ease’’ Score of Style Magazine per 100 Words Length in Words 
o- 30 Very Difficult Scientific 192 of more 29 or more 
30- 50 Difficult Academic 167 or more 25 or more 
50- 60 Fairly Difficult Quality 155 Or more 21 Or more 
60- 70 Standard Digests 147 or more 17 Or more 
7o- 80 Fairly Easy Slick Fiction 139 Of more 14 Of more 
80- go Easy Pulp Fiction 131 Of more II or more 
go-100 Very Easy Comics 123 or less 8 or less 





In using this system to standardize dictation letters it should be noted that the 
average number of syllables per hundred words is the most important measure. 
Letters which are equal in syllable density but which vary slightly in reading 
ease due to differences in the average sentence length should be treated as of equal 
difficulty for dictation purposes. Considerable variation in reading ease due to 
sentence length would indicate that the selection should be rewritten or discarded. 

The selected dictation material should then be typed out on individual pages 
according to the following procedure. Divide the letter or passage in the best possible 
manner to average ten words per line and an equal number of syllables per line. This 
is basic to the standardized dictation task. Figure 1 is a letter which has a syllable 
density of 151 syllables per hundred words and would be classified as ‘‘standard” 
difficulty by the formula. It has been set up in eleven lines to average ten words per 
line and 15 syllables per line. The salutation and punctuation are not included in 
this count. It is not always possible to have each line identical with the others in 
number of words and syllables, so where one is longer than desired the next can 
balance it by being shorter. In doing this, the object is to create a letter that will 
flow smoothly when dictated to an applicant. Therefore, the breakdown into equal 
lines will be subject to the final check of actual usage. 


ADMINISTRATION 


By the use of a timing key shown in Figure 2 it is possible to dictate the sample 
letter, or any other letter set up on the same basis, at speeds of from 80 words pet 
minute to 120 words per minute. 

This table can be extended to accommodate any length of letter or passage 
which is to be dictated. The letter to be dictated is placed beside the column for the 
desired speed with the lines of the letter matching the elapsed time for each successive 
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line. The letter should then be read in an easy manner with normal phrasing so that 
at the end of each line the proper amount of time has elapsed on the stop watch. The 
same letter may be read at any of the other speeds by following the appropriate time 
column. 


ScorING 


Scoring is based on the applicant’s ability to read back the letter that has been 
dictated. The criterion is that suggested by Seashore and Bennett (2) ‘‘mailability’’. 
If the letter is read back substantially as dictated and conveys the message that is 
intended, the applicant passes. But if portions of the letter are missed, or the stenog- 
rapher would have had to confer further with the dictator before the letter could 
be typed, the applicant has failed. 








FIGURE 2 
Vari-SPEED GUIDE 
Elapsed Time per Line 
LINE 80 w/M go w/M 100 w/M 110 w/M 120 w/M 
I. 7-5” 7” 6” 5-5” 5” 
a. 15” i 12” 11” 10” 
7 ee 20” 18” 16.5” 15” 
4. 30” 26” 24” 22” 20” 
‘. 37-5" 32.” 30” ay. ¢” i 
6. 45” 39” 36” 33” 30” 
7: 52.5” 46” 42” 38.5” 35” 
8. 60” 53” 48” 44” 40” 
9: 67.5” 60” 54” 49-5” 45” 
10. 75” 67” 60” $5” 50” 




















Each letter that is dictated is read back and scored immediately. The testing is 
carried on until the applicant reaches her maximum speed. When the shorthand skill 
has been thoroughly tested, the stenographic skill can be judged by asking the 
applicant to transcribe one of the letters she has successfully read back. The typing 
neatness and the arrangement of the letter should be a satisfactory indication of 
the applicant’s overall stenographic skill. 


THe Warm-up LETTER 


In order to keep the testing time at a minimum it is desirable to determine as 
quickly as possible the approximate speed level at which an applicant will be able 
to handle dictation. This is achieved through the use of a “‘warm-up’’ letter which 
progresses through several speed levels. Such a letter should be about 150 words 
long and at about the ‘‘standard’’ level of difficulty. It is set up in the same manner 
as the regular dictation letters except that the time intervals are shown at the end 
of each line of the letter. 
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The first five lines are dictated at the 80 w/m rate, the second five lines at the 
100 w/m rate and the last five lines at the 110 w/m rate. Thus 42.5 seconds should 
have elapsed by the end of the first five lines (at the rate of 7.5 seconds per line), 30 
additional seconds should elapse by the end of the next five lines (at the rate of 
6 seconds per line), and 25 more seconds for the last five lines (at the rate of 5 seconds 
per line). 

The applicant is given this letter first, with the instruction that it is only a 
warm-up, that it will increase in speed as it progresses, and that she is to get as much 
of it as she can. When she reads back what she was able to get, the approximate level 
of ability can be noted and the testing with the regular letters begun at that level. 
Thus an applicant might pass the 80 w/m speed satisfactorily but have errors on the 
100 w/m section and fail to get the 120 w/m section. Testing with the regular letters 
would begin at 90 w/m and probably would not exceed 110 w/m. By use of the warm- 
up letter, the time spent in dictation can be reduced by eliminating unnecessary work 
at speeds well within the applicant’s ability. 


Tue ADVANTAGES OF TH1s METHOD 


In comparison with some other tests of stenographic ability, this method of 
testing measures only one skill, shorthand. The testing time is from 10 to 15 minutes, 
no elaborate equipment is needed, and it can be administered anywhere. The two 
variables in dictation, speed and word difficulty, can each be measured independently 
through the use of the vari-speed table and by letters set up at different levels of 
difficulty. Each letter which is dictated is scored immediately and the testing is 
continued only as long as the candidate is handling the material successfully. 

The method is especially suitable for companies which do not have a sufficient 
volume of hirings to warrant the use of phonographic equipment. It can also be used 
as a rapid screening device before giving a more comprehensive stenographic test. 
If it is the only dictation test used in selection it should be used in connection with 
a short standard typing test. Letters can be created by each company using the type 
of dictation material typical of their business while still avoiding specialized or 
difficult words. They can be changed as often as desired to keep them up to date, or 
to avoid familiarity if retests are given frequently. Letters which are properly stand- 
ardized for difficulty can be looked upon as interchangeable tasks which are equiv- 
alent. 
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Editorial Comments 
Personnel Research 


Webster says that research is ‘‘1. Diligent protracted inquiry, and 2. Specifically, 
in science, a systematic investigation of some phonemenon . . .by the experimental 
method.’’ Research, therefore, is any ‘‘diligent protracted inquiry.’ It does not have 
to be in the fourth dimension, or ‘‘scientific’’, or indeed anything vaguely abstract, 
as some people seem to think. A systematic study of the provisions of a group of 
labor contracts so as to be able to make a general report on the nature of such instru- 
ments, may be properly called a piece of research. So also is an analysis of the validity 
of an employment test, or its capacity to predict in advance of hiring which appli- 
cants will be most successful at a given task. Much research will depend on ‘‘the 
experimental method,’’ referred to by Webster. 

J. P. Guilford in his book ‘‘General Psychology’’! says of the experimental 
method ‘“This is the scientific method par excellence. Briefly, it means the observation 
of facts under controlled conditions. Suppose we were to take seriously the assertions 
of the character-analyst concerning the differences between personalities of blonds 
and brunets. (That blonds are more aggressive than brunets.) How should one pro- 
ceed to test this hypothesis? One could take notebook and pencil in hand and set out 
to find distinct blonds and brunets. When either type were found one could determine 
whether the individual had the traits demanded by the hypothesis. To insure a gen- 
erous sample of both blonds and brunets, one could continue the search until two 
hundred specimens of each class were assembled. The proportion of the blonds who 
were aggressive could be tallied, and also the proportion of the brunets, to see 
whether there was a significant difference. 

“But we still haven't a good scientific experiment. Suppose, by chance, the 
investigator of this problem collected mostly males among his blond group and 
mostly females among his brunet group. Suppose, as is often true, the average male 
is more aggressive than the average female. It would therefore appear that blonds 
are more aggressive than brunets, which looks like a verification of the hypothesis. 
The trouble is that the factor of sex difference is not controlled, or held constant. 
The factor of age should also be controlled, lest one group have a higher average 
age than the other. Besides possible differences in sex and age, there might also be 
differences in education, occupation, social status, or in economic level between the 
two groups. Before we can draw conclusions that are beyond contradiction about 
personality traits associated naturally with dark or light hair and skin, we must have 
two groups of individuals who differ, if possible, only in the one respect, and in the 
traits that may follow from it.”’ 

This is an excellent description of ‘‘the experimental method’ referred to by 
Webster. And this is the method that must be followed in most personnel research 
if useful results are to be achieved. We call your attention to ‘‘Personnel Research,"’ 
a department which appears in each issue of this journal, and which reports on 
current research in the personnel field. 


'General Psychology. By J. P. Guilford. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1940, pp. 30-31. 
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Personnel Research 


When Testing Pays Off. By Hubert E. Brogden, Adjutant General’s Office. Personnel 
Psychology, Summer, 1949, 2, 171-183. 

‘Testing can save money. Savings result because workers selected by valid tests 
produce more than workers selected by less efficient methods. How much is saved 
depends on two factors: (1) the effectiveness of the selection instruments in predicting 
efficiency on the job and (2) the percentage of applicants who must be chosen.” 
The author proceeds to discuss these three factors—validity, selection ratio and test- 
ing cost. Here are some practical considerations that should be kept in mind by all 
who are engaged in industrial testing and selection. 


My Job Contest—An Experiment in New Employee Relations Methods. By Chester E. Evans 
and Laverne N. Laseau, General Motors Corporation. Personnel Psychology, Sum- 
mer, 1949, 2, 185-228. 

This is the second of a series of four articles describing the contest for employees 
of the General Motors Corporation in which about two-thirds of all employees made 
entries telling why they liked their jobs. This is the technical section of the report 
and deals with the statistical and other technical aspects of the analysis of the re- 
plies. The detail work was done on a 10% sample—17,000 cases; itself a huge mass 
of material. One study was of the difference between participants and non-partici- 
pants. Another was an analysis of the ‘‘P. S.’’ comments offered by contestants; and 


another was of the 69 basic themes around which the participants wrote their essays. 
The differences between the answers by particular divisions and for the average of 
the corporation as a whole was studied in detail. Further reports are to be expected 
and it is hoped that one will explain the means used to secure such a high ratio of par- 
ticipation. 


The Relation of Merit Ratings to Length of Service. By Harold F. Rothe, Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison. Personnel Psychology, Summer, 1949, 2, 237-242. 

Performance measurement, most often known as Merit Rating, continues to 
attract a great deal of interest. It is fortunate that some recent studies have been 
made by persons equipped with the technical training in psychology and measure- 
ments which are absolutely necessary in order to correctly evaluate the results of 
such ratings. The author begins by referring to two studies of large samples of ratings 
in two steel mills which arrive at opposite conclusions. One reports that there is a 
positive relationship between service and rating and the other shows a negative 
relationship. The author cites as a subtle factor influencing ratings the necessary 
cooperation of persons making the ratings and their conception of the uses to be 
made of the ratings. He concludes ‘‘(z) there is no fixed relationship between merit 
ratings and length of service; (2) lack of . . . confidence. . . by raters may result 
in high ...correlations...; () merit ratings . . . forced into normal distribu- 
tions . . . may be invalid for anything except to justify raises to persons whom the 
rater has previously decided should receive raises.” 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Industrial Statesmanship 


Lawrence A. Appley, President of the American Management Association, re- 
cently defined industrial statesmanship at a meeting of the San Francisco Rotary 
Club. After discussing the conditions which permit business to operate successfully 
at a profit and after touching on the requirements which business must meet in doing 
this, he defines industrial statesmanship as follows: 

It is a supervisor, foreman, executive, who: 

1. Manages his organization with skill and at a profit while maintaining a 

high degree of morale and satisfying those served. 

. Delegates responsibility and authority to lower echelons of management so 
as to develop executive caliber and stature. 

. Works in a way that creates understanding and cooperation rather than 
friction. 

. Understands our economic and social system, its motivations, its vitality, 
its historical development, its comparative benefits over other systems. 

. Carries a deep conviction that ours is the system that affirms the individual, 
that capitalizes on incentive, that thrives on individual character and pro- 
ductiveness. 

. Knows why and how our system can and must give the greatest job-satisfac- 
tion, be an outlet for the great human desire to create something—to be 
useful. 

. By a definite program of action, works ceaselessly to get everyone within 
his realm of influence to understand and believe the same truths. 

. Provides for individual attention to the problems and development of people 
on his payroll. 

9. Recognizes responsibility for the effect of his decisions and practices upon 

individuals and the community. 

Such an industrial statesman will be making a substantial contribution to main- 
taining our economy and our society. 





Corporation Libraries 


The Public Service Gas & Electric Corporation, Newark, New Jersey, has just 
published a Guide for the operation and management of corporation libraries. It 
was edited by Alma C. Mitchell, Librarian and is planographed, 64 pages. It may 
be ordered from the Special Libraries Association at 31 East roth Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. ‘‘This manual will be of assistance in the organization and administration of 
a company library.’’ It covers such subjects as, layout, equipment, cataloging, 
teading lists and many others. 
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Personnel Management Conferences for Small Business 





Three conferences will be held this Fall by the University of Illinois at Robert 
Allerton Park near Monticello, Illinois. The series, sponsored by the Division of 
University Extension, will be Sept. 28-29, Oct. 19-20 and Nov. 17-18. The confer- 
ences are designed for executives of small businesses and will be limited to 50. The 
first conference will be devoted to Job Evaluation, the second to Wage and Salary 
Administration and the third to methods of selection and employment. 





The Growth of Personnel Work in Hospitals 


American hospitals have shown an immense increase in interest in personnel 
work in the past two years. The American Hospital Association at 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, has created a Committee on Personnel Relations which 
has been very busy preparing materials for the member hospitals. Two manuals have 
been published which are the work of the Committee. One issued in 1948 bears the 
title ‘“The Development of Sound Personnel Practices in Hospitals’ is really a manual 
for the development of personnel policies. While it is mainly directed towards hos- 
pital problems it contains material that is of general application. It is 98 printed 
pages and discusses policy development in ten areas. Three appendixes are detailed 
sample policy statements. ‘‘Conference Techniques”’ is the title of the second volume 
issued in 1949, which is 141 pages with a division into eleven sections. These include 
such topics as Planning the conference, Training conference leaders, Conducting the 
conference and Evaluating the conference. In 1948 a ‘‘Bibliography of Reference 
Material’’ was issued listing over 150 titles of books and articles on various personnel 
subjects. A conference was held last year lasting five days, with speakers of the 
highest quality. The conference was planned with the assistance of the American 
Management Association, the Conference Board and others. All in all, the American 
hospitals show that, after a slow start, they are gaining great momentum in their 
pursuit of the kest personnel procedures. 





The Commentator 


The General Electric Company issues each week under the title of Commentator 

a series of articles on matters affecting the company and its operation. Many of these 
deal with employee and union relations. The five commentators issued in July bore 
the following titles: 

On ‘“‘Being Ourselves’’ 

I Don’t Want to Be Agitated 

Why We Oppose a 4th Round 

The Good Way 

Who Wants Profits? Who Gets Them? 
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Across The Editor’s Desk 


Management Abstracts is the title of a handsomely printed booklet which is issued 
monthly by the British Institute of Management, 17 Hill Street, London. It comes 
in two editions one of which is bound in booklet form and the other, printed on one 
side only, is on loose sheets for filing separately under subjects. The price of either 
edition is 30 shillings post free per annum. Books and articles on management sub- 
jects are abstracted, the abstracts running from 100 to 300 words each. They generally 
appear under such headings as ‘‘General Management and Organization’’, ‘‘Personnel 
and Welfare’, ‘‘Office Management’, ‘“‘Marketing and Sales Management’, ‘‘Works 
Management’, ‘‘Financial Management’’ and ‘‘Education and Training’. The July 
issue contains an abstract of an article by Earl F. Gill of General Foods Corporation 
‘‘Management Positions can be Evaluated Successfully’’ which appeared in Personnel 
Journal for April 1949. 





A 48-page booklet in paper covers has been issued by the Department of the 
Army, office of the Adjutant General. The general heading is Performance Ratings: 
A Guide for Supervisors. The booklet number is EE208A, 1949. This is a manual of 
instructions for efficiency ratings based on specific performance standards, as outlined 
following a job analysis of each position. Performance standards are determined for 
each such position and the rater indicates on the performance standards form how 
the employee's work compares with the required standards. After rating the employee 
against specific duties in this way the result is summarized on the regular civil serv- 
ice commission rating form No. 51. It does not appear how this manual may be 
purchased but presumably it may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents 
in Washington by giving the identifying number listed above. 





The Story Behind your Salary is the title of a little four-page leaflet which is given 
to every new employee of the Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J. It be- 
gins by saying that it is given to ‘‘explain the salary administration program and to 
answer questions about it’’. After saying the ‘‘We aim to pay all employees a fair 
salary,’’ a brief reference is made to the way in which salaries are determined by 
means of two things: job evaluation and performance rating. Most of the leaflet is 
taken up by explaining about job evaluation and performance rating. There follows 
a paragraph on promotion and one called “‘Express Yourself’’, which is an invitation 
to ask questions or make suggestions through supervisor or personnel department. 





The Institute of Living is the name of a well known mental hospital in Hartford, 
Connecticut in which a good deal of attention is paid to continuing care for a patient 
who has been discharged from the hospital itself but who still has much to learn to 
enable him to adjust fully to the outer world. The 125th annual report has just been 
issued and contains much interesting information about the work of the institute 
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for the mentally maladjusted. The Chief Psychiatrist is Dr. C. C. Burlingame, and 
the address of the Institute of Living is 200 Retreat Ave., Hartford 2, Connecticut. 





Collective Bargaining Provisions is the title of an extensive work by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, being issued in chapters in mimeo- 
graph form in advance of full publication. The three most recent chapters are Arbi- 
tration Provisions, Enforcement of Union Agreements, and Scope of Bargaining Unit 
and Duration of Agreements. These chapters have been written under the supervision 
of Boris Stern, Chief of the Division of Industrial Relations of the Department of 
Labor. 





Abstracts and Annotations of Current Periodical Literature is the title of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin usually of about 12 or 15 pages issued each month by the Library 
of the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Each issue contains about 15 abstracts from articles or books of recent publica- 
tion. These abstracts run from 200 to 500 words each, and give a thumb-nail summary 
of the article or book being abstracted. 





Collective Bargaining and Arbitration is a well-printed 38-page booklet just issued 
by the Institute Of Industrial Relations of the University of California at Berkeley 4, 
California. It contains the addresses given at similar conferences conducted succes- 
sively in San Francisco and Los Angeles. Part One, Collective Bargaining, was an 
address by William H. Davis, well known for his national service in arbitration and 
collective bargaining. The remainder of this part is a series of addresses under the 
general title ‘“The Role of the Attorney in Collective Bargaining.’’ Part Two began 
with an address by Harry Shulman on the subject ‘“The Role of Arbitration in the 
Collective Bargaining Process,’’ followed by a series of addresses under the general 
subject of ‘“The Role of the Attorney in Arbitration.’’ The Junior Bar of California 
joined the Institute of Industrial Relations in these conferences devoted to a consid- 
eration of the role of the attorney in collective bargaining and arbitration. Copies 
of the booklet may be obtained from the University at $1.00 each. 





Employee Personnel Practices in Colleges and Universities is the title of a survey re- 
cently completed by the College and University Personnel Association. Boynton S. 
Kaiser, Chief Personnel Officer of the University of California in Berkeley, in forward- 
ing a copy of this report says ‘“This is the first comprehensive survey of personnel 
practices and policies for non-faculty employees in institutions of higher learning.” 
The report analyzes information obtained from 42 colleges all over the country. The 
report gives the names and the sizes of the universities participating and other sta- 
tistics. The remainder of this 78-page mimeograph report discusses pay scales, over- 
time problems, vacation allowances, training courses and all of the other usual topics 
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covered by the typical personnel survey. Copies may be obtained for $2.00 from Miss 
Ruth Harris, College and University Personnel Association, Urbana, Illinois. 





Contributory and Non-contributory Employee Benefit Programs is the subject of an anal- 
ysis recently made by the National Industrial Conference Board. They report that 
contributions from employees are required in more than three-quarters of the 261 
group insurance plans just surveyed. This is a larger proportion than in a similar 
previous survey made in 1945. 





All personnel and industrial relations people interested in research in their field 
—and which of you is not—should know about the newly formed Industrial Relations 
Research Association. The association was formed in 1947 to promote research and 
exchange ideas in the field of industrial relations. Its membership includes manage- 
ment, labor, arbitrators, consultants, representatives of government agencies and 
members of all of the social sciences—economics, sociology, political science, psy- 
chology, antropology and law. The association holds a 2-day meeting and will pub- 
lish bulletins from time to time. This year there will be a joint meeting with thc 
American Psychological Association in Denver on September 6th. Information may 
be obtained from the office of the secretary at 704 S. 6th Street, Champaign, Illinois. 





Supervisory Training—Why, What, How is the title of the latest bulletin from the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations at the University of Illinois at 704 S. 6th 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. This 24-page printed booklet, written by Dr. John F. 
Humes of the University, discusses the problems of training and methods of setting 
up supervisory training programs in industry. 





Many of us remember the work of Harry A. Hopf, distinguished management 
engineer, and will be sorry to hear of his death on June 3rd of this year. Mr. Hopf 
not only was well and widely known as a management engineer but made many 
contributions in the field of personnel administration. 





The sixteen shop stewards of the Deep Freeze Division of Motor Products Cor- 
poration, North Chicago, Illinois, recently attended a nine-week Grievance Clinic 
sponsored by their unions and conducted by the University of Illinois Division In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations at Champaign, Illinois. Management en- 
couraged the training course as parallel to one for foremen. They permitted the 
stewards one-half hour from work one day a week to attend classes in a company 
conference room, the rest of the time being their own. Discussion centered on pro- 
cedures for handling worker grievances under the labor-management agreement. 








Book Reviews 


Mippie ManaGeMEnt. By Mary Cushing Niles. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 274 PP. 

In the pyramid structure of the modern business organization there is a relatively 
large body of administrators immediately below the top level of management. To 
this group of junior administrators Mrs. Niles applies the term ‘‘Middle Manage- 
ment.’’ These members of middle management have a heavy work-load and a vital 
responsibility in the success of the enterprise. In Mrs. Niles’ own words: ‘“They are 
subject to pressure from above by their chiefs in the top management with whose 
ideas, policies, and attitudes they must work; from below by the supervisors who 
press for counsel, decisions, and changes; and sideways by colleagues whose depart- 
ments or functions are interrelated in greater or lesser degree with their own.”’ 

The book is excellent for the junior executive in middle management who aspires 
to a top management position. Mrs. Niles has had long experience in management 
consulting work. She is active in the affairs of the Society for the Advancement of 
Management and is assistant to the Chairman of the Federal Personnel Council. The 
book has a wealth of technical information concerning those organizational factors 
which will result in effective management. Mrs. Niles is well aware, however, that 
technical efficiency alone is not enough for successful management. Adeptness at 
human relations is as important as technical efficiency for the proficient junior ex- 
ecutive. 

This is an excellent guidebook for new as well as seasoned members of middle 
management. Theoretical principles are well dramatized by a large number of case 
histories drawn from Mrs. Niles’ consulting work. Chapter 8, ‘‘Dealing with the 
Rank and File,’’ gives in a brief 36 pages a superb summary of some of the basic 
elements of personnel administration. Although Mrs. Niles stresses the importance 
of the human factor in successful administration, it seems to this reviewer that one 
major gap still remains. This book, as well as almost all other books about the 
functioning of management, is entirely management-minded. That is, all problems 
are viewed through the eyes of management. It is, of course, essential that members 
of management be management-minded. In dealing with labor, however, one won- 
ders whether it would not be advisable for management to try and see the problems 
of labor as labor itself sees them. This does not mean that management should be- 
come labor-oriented. It is very probable that labor-management relations would be 
improved to the extent that labor and management understand each other. Manage- 
ment should try to see labor’s problems through labor's eyes and labor should view 
management's problems through the eyes of management. 

Nathan Belfer 
Brooklyn College 


MANAGEMENT-UNION ARBITRATION. By Maxwell Copelof. New York: Harper & 


Bros. 1948. 345 pp. $5.00 
Management-Union Arbitration is primarily a reference book of representative arbi- 
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tration cases and decisions. The cases discussed in the text have been selected from 
the author's own experience to “‘illustrate most, if not all, of the typical problems 
that are ultimately referred to arbitration.’’ Of the 345 pages in the book, 249 (8 
chapters) are given over to case histories. In this limited space, the author presents 
a compact, informative discussion of over 145 typical arbitration cases organized 
as follows: 


Chapter No. Cases No. Pages 
Cases Involving Direction of the Work Force.................... 24 37 
Union Rights and Prerogatives.. :.............0csccscccncsceees 14 22 
Discharge and Other Disciplinary Cases..................0.0005. 2.4 41 
Wage Disputes Arising Out of Contract....................0 ee 15 26 
Incentive Pay Disputes Arising Under Contract................ 14 30 
Contract Clauses on ‘'Fringe Issues’’............... 2. cece eeeee 13 26 
Disputes not Controlled by Contract Clauses..................04. 16 39 
Arbitration New Contract Provisions....................; faeces 15 28 


Almost every case history includes a discussion of the position of both the union 
and the company, the arbitrator's award and reasoning, and some explanatory com- 
ment. All cases are discussed in narrative style instead of the usual case reporting 
method which makes the text more readable. This method, plus the space limita- 
tions, has necessitated the omission of much factual material, background informa- 
tion and evidence essential to a thorough understanding of many of the cases. In a 
number of instances, therefore, the reader must accept on faith the author’s version 
of the case and his final award. It should be noted, however, that an exact reference 
for each case is presented in an appendix to the book in order that readers interested 
in further details can obtain them. 

In an initial chapter the author has attempted to define ‘‘Appropriate Questions 
for Arbitration.’’ He makes it fairly clear that, despite a limiting arbitration clause, 
almost any issue can be submitted provided the wording of the grievance is properly 
juggled. Chapter Two discusses a number of considerations which should be taken 
into account in ‘‘Selecting an Arbitrator’’ which will be of some help to the un- 
initiated. Chapter Three covers the ‘‘Preparation and Presentation of Cases’ in a 
very general manner. This could have been one of the most valuable sections of the 
book had the author gotten down to a step-by-step, do’s-and-don’ts discussion. A 
summary of some of the excellent articles already in the literature on this topic, and 
a bibliography would have greatly enhanced the value of this chapter. Many readers 
will also be inclined to take exception with the author on the matter of applying 
legal rules of evidence in arbitration. While they may not be applicable directly, 
and perhaps should not be applied too rigidly, certainly there is much to be gained 
by taking the intent and purpose of such rules into account. 

The final chapter of the book deals with the question of ‘‘When to Mediate.’’ 
It presents a rather general answer to this question and a few illustrative examples 
of typical mediation cases. In closing, the author points out that ‘‘the goal of all 
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competent and successful arbitrators is to work themselves out of a job.’’ This is a 
laudable aim, but in light of his discussion on the value of arbitration, the place it 
has come to occupy in the industrial relations picture, and the crutch it affords, it 
seems doubtful if such a goal will ever be achieved. Though there are some defi- 
ciencies and omissions in the text from the reader’s standpoint, Management-Union 
Arbitration is one of the best books in the field to date. It definitely can be recom- 
mended for the personnel executive's bookshelf. 

Robert C. Rogers 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. 

New York. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN INDustry. By Paul Pigors. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1949. 87 pp. 

This is an exploration of ways of improving employer-employee understanding 
and cooperation. It is the first of two Lt. Rush Toland Memorial Fellowship Studies 
established by the N.A. M. 

There is a liberal sprinkling of practical examples throughout the study. Con- 
structive suggestions are offered in connection with, (1) effective employee induction 
and training, (2) the training of foremen to serve as communications centers, (3) 
order-giving (extensive coverage), (4) interpreting workers to top management, (5) 
keeping in touch with workers when making a change, (6) exit interviews, and 
(7) communication to and through the union. _ 

Communication involves relaying meaning between two or more people. Mean- 
ing is conveyed three ways: (1) words, spoken or written (this being what most 
people think of when they use the word ‘‘communication’’), (2) interpretations 
made by other people of words or silence, or expressive behavior, or even of inaction, 
and (3) insight into situational meaning such as when a leader gives an order. 

As Dr. Pigors states, ‘‘It is unrealistic to assume that talking, and especially 
order-giving, is a one-way act like sawing off a board. When you give an order... 
the person who gets it makes an immediate response in his mind and feeling even 
before he acts.”’ 

In discussing the factors which make for effective communications, Dr. Pigors 
concludes that it is easiest when: (1) objective facts are the subject matter, (2) rapid 
give and take in face-to-face talk takes place, (3) those communicating respect each 
other, and (4) those communicating have the same general attitude and background 
of understanding. 

Dr. Pigors finally suggests that management can appropriately take the first 
step in developing sounder communication so that it can become an effective tool 
in building work relationships that are technically efficient and humanly satisfying. 

The study contributes valuable information in the continuous search for methods 
to strengthen employer-employee teamwork. 

Boris Blai, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 
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CouNsELING Emptoyzzs. By Earle M. Bowler & Francis Trigg Dawson. Prentice - 
Hall, 1948, 247 pages. 

The authors are Coordinator in the Public Service Occupations of the University 
of Texas, and Personnel Consultant at Elon College in North Carolina. In the fore- 
word, Joseph Tiffin styles this book ‘‘a much needed systematic coverage of current 
practice in the field of personnel counseling.’’ The authors describe several operating 
counseling programs. Tiffin considers it a valuable tool for the company itself, for 
industrial relations directors, and for students of industrial relations, industrial 
psychology and of personnel. 

The authors would probably add the consumer to this list of potential readers, 
because they consider the price tag of everything we buy to be in part a reflection 
of the quality of the counseling given the workers who make the articles we want. 
This is one of those all-out claims, which, though difficult to prove, is undoubtedly 
true. What cost accountant can compute the affect on the price of nylon of unresolved 
gripes of the men and women who operate the machines, inspect and even sell the 
product? 

The counselor is likened to the governor that keeps a machine running smoothly. 
He is no all-knowing smart guy, but rather an open-minded discreet, well-read, utterly 
fair person who is adept at the 3 C’s as well as the 3 R’s. 

The duties which used to fall to the foreman or supervisor nowadays seem to 
require the services of a specialist, whose function may be wrapped up in the 3 
words: co-ordination, consultation and confabulation. Confabulation, they define 
as the informal conversation between worker and counselor as the latter visits 
throughout the plant. Unless the counselor radiates warmth in these informal situ- 
ations, his success in the pinches will be very uncertain. The counselor is described 
as a kind of trouble-shooter for all levels of supervision and management 

The authors present in compact form a great deal of well-chosen material. They 
describe the early counseling programs at Macy's and the Metropolitan Insurance 
Co. They discuss counseling of veterans, of disabled and handicapped groups, of 
women and older workers, now increasing so steadily. Counseling and the Unions 
come in for some discussion, with the twin dangers of paternalism and union jealousy. 
There are chapters on Selecting a Good Counselor, on Organizing and on Administer- 
ing a Sound Counseling Program, as well as on Evaluating the work. The style is 
simple and clear, throughout. Additional illustrations would help. A Chapter on 
“Why Counseloring Programs Fail’’ or ‘‘Poor Counselors I Have Known’’ might 
have been useful. 

Willard Tomlinson 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, job analyst and wage administrator. Veteran, 10 years experience, last 3 
years in 1000 bed general hospital. Age 31, married, currently employed. A.B. in mathematics, sub- 
stantial training in psychology and statistics. Familiar with chemical and aluminum industries. Seek 
opportunity for advancement. Box 69, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, industrial relations assistant, interviewer or trainer. Woman; 7 years 
successful experience in top-flight industry in the East. Desire position with progressive firm in 
Southern California. Age 36. Excellent health. Present salary $4250. Box 70, Pers. fear. 





PERSONNEL. A.B. Economics; M.S. Psychology; most requirements for PhD Psychology completed. 
Seven years experience in production control, industrial research and industrial relations. 32 years of 
' age, married, family, ex-AAF officer. Desire position offering opportunity for personnel research. 
Salary secondary. Box 71, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Wellesley College woman with graduate personnel training Columbia 
University and fourteen years experience personnel management wishes to transfer to modern com- 
any seeking to improve its employe relations and cut costs. Present and preferred location New 
ork City. Young, attractive, ambitious and able to take responsibility. Present salary level $6000. 
p.a. Detailed resume upon request on your letterhead. Box 72, Pers. Jour. 





LABOR RELATIONS MAN WHO: Stopped foremen’s union dead after 50% of supervisors (1000 

men) had already signed pledge cards. Saved $20,000 in payments to union by tightening grievance 
rocedure. Reduced grievances 10% and increased number settled by first-line 15%. Over 7 years 
‘blue chip’’ industrial relations experience. Columbia M.A. Aged 32. Box 73, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 10 years’ experience, 63 with large rubber manufacturer, in 
positions of progressive responsibility dealing with salaried personnel. Experienced in personnel re- 
search, employment, employee relations, merit rating, salary administration and safety. Age 38. BA 
and MA degrees. Married. Present salary $6400. Desire position as Assistant to Personnel Director or 
Senior Staff Man with progressive manufacturer. Box 74, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, for well established Alabama Industrial Concern. Position entails employ- 
ment and testing functions primarily, but will touch all phases of personnel work. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man who desires to advance in personnel field. State full qualifications and salary expected 
in reply. Box 75, Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 








